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practical joke, beloved of children and primitive minds
of all times and places, was the standard agent for the
provocation of laughter: a man was tripped up, or his
cup dashed from his lips, or his meaty bone was tumbled
in the mud of the cave's floor. Later came the more
.refined joke and the funny story at the expense of some
member of the group. And, with the growth of civilisation,
appeared the professional jester, the clown who, for the
value of pay or social esteem, voluntarily makes himself
ridiculous by his antics and stupidities. And, because
we know that the distresses of the clown are self-induced
and can be terminated at will, he must resort to a show
of the extreme forms of pain and distress, he must submit
to violent blows and heavy falls and make a great show of
distress and disappointment such as, if they were real,
would provoke in us sympathetic suffering.

We laugh when a man hits his thumb with his hammer;
but we shrink in sympathetic pain if his hand is crushed
in a machine. If a man clumsily lets fall the tasty morsel
which he was contemplating with gusto, we laugh, we
enjoy his discomfiture; but, when we see the same man
suddenly deprived of that which is most dear to him, we
suffer a sympathetic pain that may be wellnigh intoler-
able, and we look out on the world with sadder eyes,
depressed and discouraged. And if we had not the
capacity to laugh at our fellows* minor misfortunes, to find
their lesser failures and disappointments ridiculous, we
should on those occasions suffer in some degree the
depression and discouragement that come with the
sympathetic pain evoked by their major misfortunes.

The theory of laughter which I have now concisely
propounded is capable, I submit, of being successfully
applied to the interpretation of every instance of laughter.
It is worth while to dwell briefly on some facts which at
first sight may seem to offer difficulty. There is little
room for doubt that smiling is the natural expression of

Eleasure.    Now  the   smile  is  closely associated   with
uighter; so much so that it is commonly regarded as
incipient laughter, or identified with laughter as a part of
the total reaction.   But there are good grounds for believ-